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SONNET 
By ESTELLE DUCLO 


» « « “ Those never loved 
W bo deem that they loved ONCE.” 
—E. B. BROWNING, 


Thy calm heart spoke, yea, spoke as one who knew 

The perfect orb of two souls’ unity ; 

Thine eyes were holden and they could not see 
Aught that was false where all for thee was true. 
Yet, Love once came to me, a spark that grew 

To an encircling flame— God’s mystery 

Of purging fire that sets the spirit free 
In purest light, or burns to ashen hue. 


For me it was dead embers— my heart’s grave ! — 
The earth lies pale, an once-uprisen sun 
Sank worn and spent into eternal night : — 
Did I love less than thou? I know I gave 
The sum of all I was—then came the blight 
Of perfidy !—I lost where thou hadst won. 
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HENRY TIMROD 
By G. L. SwWIGGETT 


Among the Georgia pines where broods “a 
stillness, strange, divine, ineffable,’ and “rests 
the mute rapture of deep hearted peace’”’ Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, with poetic prescience, made 
his home after the Civil War, the sting of which 
had caused grief and sorrow in the little band 
Simms had gathered around him in Charleston. 
To none of these, perhaps, was to come the rue 
of war without the ease of heart, save Hayne’s 
poet-friend, notice of whose death, just forty 
years ago this month, set those pines a-whispering 
of the irreparable loss of one who only a few 
short weeks before had shared with him their 
stillness and their peace. 

It is sad indeed to think that Henry Timrod 
whose poetic life fell in so ill a time and whose 
poems give such beautiful utterance at times of 
a manly, noble hearted and wide-visioned peace 
should not have lived to taste the fruits of this. 
For, sensitive and sympathetic with all suffering, 
it lay not within his power to sing with sustained 
poetic beauty of those things with which he had 
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poetic kinship, a deep but simple love of friend, 
home, country, nature, God. And yet among 
the few poems that we have are some of such 
matchless grace, possessed of such lyric fervour, 
that he is ranked by some English critics among 
the best of our American lyric poets. 

Timrod’s muse was not martial. Only the 
heart-bleeding of the country he so dearly loved 
nerved him to the tense and passionate utterance 
of his war lyrics. Timrod, however, must not 
be judged by these, if he is to receive his due 
meed. Every martial poem of national signifi- 
cance in a national literature must sing of a 
nation’s glory, of its hopes, victories and defeats. 
In judging Timrod we must not be blind to this 
fact, but must seek to find among his poems the 
lyric beauty of universal poetic genius; and 
seeking, we who know too little of this man who 
put up so brave a fight, though all the time he 
yearned for peace, shall surely find. 

Through the courtesy of the B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Co., Richmond, Va., THE PATHFINDER 
is permitted to print the following from the 
Memorial volume of his poems: 
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From“ SPRING” 


Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


From“THE COTTON BOLL” 


While I recline 

At ease beneath 

This immemorial pine, 

Small sphere! 

(By dusky fingers brought this morning here 
And shown with boastful smiles), 

I turn thy cloven sheath, 

Through which the soft white fibres peer, 
That, with their gossamer bands, 

Unite, like love, the sea-divided lands, 

And slowly, thread by thread, 

Draw forth the folded strands, 

Than which the trembling line, 

By whose frail help yon startled spider fled 
Down the tall spear-grass from his swinging bed, 
Is scarce more fine; 
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And as the tangled skein 

Unravels in my hands, 

Betwixt me and the noonday light, 

A veil seems lifted, and for miles and miles 
The landscape broadens on my sight, 

As, in the little boll, there lurked a spell 
Like that which, in the ocean shell, 

With mystic sound, 

Breaks down the narrow walls that hem us round, 
And turns some city lane 

Into the restless main, 

With all his capes and isles! 


From“ KATIE” 


I meet her on the dusty street, 

And daisies spring about her feet; 
Or, touched to life beneath her tread, 
An English cowslip lifts its head; 
And, as to do her grace, rise up 

The primrose and the buttercup! 


I roam with her through fields of cane, 
And seem to stroll an English lane, 
Which, white with blossoms of the May, 
Spreads its green carpet in her way! 

As fancy wills, the path beneath 

Is golden gorse, or purple heath: 

And now we hear in woodlands dim 
Their unarticulated hymn, 

Now walk through rippling waves of wheat, 
Now sink in mats of clover sweet, 

Or see before us from the lawn 

The lark go up to greet the dawn! 

All birds that love the English sky 
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“SERENADE” 


Hide, happy damask, from the stars, 

What sleep enfolds behind your veil, 
But open to the fairy cars 

On which the dreams of midnight sail; 
And let the zephyrs rise and fall 

About her in the curtained gloom, 
And then return to tell me all 

The silken secrets of the room. 


Ah, dearest! may the elves that sway 
Thy fancies come from emerald plots, 
Where they half dozed and dreamed all day 
In hearts of blue forget-me-nots. 
And one perhaps shall whisper thus: 
Awake! and light the darkness, Sweet! 
While thou art reveling with us, 
He watches in the lonely street. 


From“ KATIE” 


The blackbird from a neighboring thorn 
With music brims the cup of morn, 

And ina thick, melodious rain 

The mavis pours her mellow strain! 

But only when my Katie’s voice 

Makes all the listening woods rejoice 

I hear—with cheeks that flush and pale — 
The passion of the nightingale! 


From“ THE PAST” 


To-day’s most trivial act may hold the seed 
Of future fruitfulness, or future dearth ; 

Oh,{cherish always every word and deed! 
The simplest record of thyself hath worth. 
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If thou hast ever slighted one old thought, 
Beware lest Grief enforce the truth at last; 
The time must come wherein thou shalt be taught 
The value and the beauty of the Past. 


“ ODE ” 
I 


Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 

The pilgrim here to pause. 


II 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Ill 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 
And these memorial blooms. 


IV 
Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day, 
Than when some cannon-moulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 
Vv 
Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned! 
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DR. DOUGEAS HYDE AS WRITER 
By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


I never read the folk-songs that Dr. Douglas 
Hyde has collected without thinking of Lawrence 
Kelly—and twenty years ago. In those years 
Lawrence has died, and I who had been to 
Ireland the summer preceding his death, never 
saw him to tell him of my luck in the country 
his stories had taught me to love. His father 
was a shanachie and Lawrence had by heart 
many of his tales and rhymes. The father had 
told them in both languages of the Wexford of 
his day; the son had little Irish, a word now and 
then, and at long intervals of phrase, for he came 
from the sea coast where Irish was dying before 
the famine. It was in carefully chosen and 
picturesque language that Lawrence talked. His 
vocabulary had many old words in it and his 
pronunciation and intonation had the quality of 
seventeenth century English. When he had to 
complain of the Golden Hamburg whose long 
wings and roving spirit carried her out of the 
cowyard into the garden it was absolutely natural 
to him to speak of her as “taking a vagary.’ 
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His many stories of Dean Swift were told in 
words as simple as the Dean's and so aptly and 
significantly used that even the Dean would 
have thought them worthy of their subjeét. His 
rhymes of Rodin a’ bobbin and Brian Boru and 
The Red Haired Man—rhymes that I could only 
half comprehend—he reeled off in a sing-song, 
with the unerring memory of the man that 
cannot read or write. I can remember Lawrence 
repeating only one song I found in Dr. Hyde’s 
Love Songs of Connacht, where it appears as The 
Red Man's Wife. Lawrence called it 7he Red 
Flatred Man, but he had brought the song from 
Leinster in a form not very unlike that Dr. 
Hyde found in Connacht. 

Although I knew but this one song that is in 
The Love Sougs before the lucky day I got 
the book it was not an altogether unfamiliar 
world whose love sorrows were here, just as it 
was not an unfamiliar world I came upon in 7he 
Wanderings of Oisin, for Lawrence’s stories of 
Finn, and the Ossian that was among my grand- 
father’s books had brought me more than rumor 
of the Celtic Other-world. I have written this 
of my early experiences with things Irish because 
of my enthusiasm over Irish folk-song as trans- 
lated by Dr. Hyde. I have read some of these 
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verses to people interested in poetry and of more 
Irish blood than myself, without stirring them to 
any enthusiasm whatever. Perhaps I see more 
of beauty in them than there is, perhaps my 
interest is partly because of old memories and 
present associations, but they mean much to me. 
Irish folk-song, translated, cannot for a moment 
be compared to Scotch folk-song; what the 
power and beauty of it is in the Irish I unfortu- 
nately cannot say, but I have seen no claim that 
it is comparable. I do not know the literature 
of folk-poetry well enough to institute compari- 
sons between Irish folk-poetry translated into 
English, and Italian and Russian and Norse folk- 
poetry translated into English. I do know, 
however, that these poems as translated by Dr. 
Hyde are beautiful—to me the most appealing 
part of his work, although I am deeply interested 
in his plays. Besides The Love Songs Dr. Hyde 
has as yet published in book form of his great 
collections of folk-poetry only Zhe Religious 
Songs of Connacht, which wistful and imploring 
as many of them are, are as a whole little nearer 
the value of the love songs than the value of 
English religious poetry is to the value of Eng- 
lish love poetry. 

In his little preface to The Love Songs (1894) 
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Dr. Hyde has a word about the people that 
made them, not only professional bards but the 
men and women of the country-side. In these 
verses you get some insight into the feelings of 
the peasantry of West Ireland, whose life, says 
Dr. Hyde, is “‘so pitiable, so dark and sad and 
sorrowful,’ and who are “so broken, bruised and 
beaten down in their own land and country that 
their talents and ingenuity find no place for 
themselves, and no way to let themselves out 
but in excessive foolish mirth, or in keening and 
lamentation.”” Other words of his in this pre- 
face give much of the quality of the verses he 
has translated. They are indeed “truly gentle, 
smooth, fair loving poems,” but in them ‘‘more 
grief and trouble, more melancholy and con- 
trition of heart, than of gaiety or hope.”’ Their 
dominant note is, of course, the note of passion, 
or of lament for passion unrequited or passion 
dead. They would not be Irish if they were not 
satiric now and then, or tender almost always. 
Their images are from the life their authors lived 
in village or country-side. A lover is to the girl 
that loves him 
“The star of knowledge 


Or the blossom of the raspberries 
On each side of the boreen,” 
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and the girl is to her lover 


“the maiden who is mannerly, courteous; 
And sure the taste of her kisses is sweeter 
than the honey of the bees on the table 
And to be drinking it in berry-red brandy. 
Two breasts— fine, handsome, white, smooth, bright, 
Like a swan that would be alone upon the linn: 
And sure the cuckoo speaks in the middle of the cold 
winter 
In the little village in which she is sporting.” 


The Irish-Old-English Dr. Hyde uses— “the 
beautiful speaking” that I first heard from 
Lawrence —is not finer here than many places 
else, but the folk-poet is not often so Keatsian 
and the poem is not often so sustained from 
onset to end as this of Lzttle Mary of the Fair 
Hair, although Zhe Coolun, The Breedyeen and 
Little Child I Call Thee are well sustained. 
From this last I must quote 


“Of the grey eyes of the slow looks, of the brows 
thin like the stroke of a pen, of the white cheeks but 
scarlet through them; ochone, it is through them I am 
ill. 

“Of the fresh fingers of white hands clean cut, of 
the languid limbs round which close tunes of every 
fairy-sweet free-blossomed music, which she the fair 
gull wrote for us. 

= the gentle tender body, the blossom-like 
side —I sing not half an account of my Swan.” 
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In his fear that his Breed will marry an old 
man, the young lover cries 


“You have left my mind destroyed and troubled, 
Like the aspen tree and the wind rocking it” 


And how universal this situation ; 


“You promised me—and told me a falsehood — 

That you would be with me at the pen of the sheep. 

I let a whistle and a thousand shouts for you, 

And I found nothing in it but the lambs ableating.” 
Laugh at the lover if you will, his complaint has 
the very ring of bitter disappointment. 

Everywhere are references to Nature, the wild 
bare Ireland that the makers of these songs 
knew, to its rushes and rowan trees; to its bird 
cries of seamew and raven, blackbird and thrush; 
to its ‘‘great wind and rain blowing.” But I 
must end with these songs. I have not quoted 
half the passages I had marked “quote sure;”’ I 
have not said half the good words that might be 
said of them. Here are men and women gripped 
by a love over which they have no power, some 
rejoicing in it, more in sorrow because of it. 

That I have not so good a word to say of The 
Religious Songs of Connacht (1906) would, I 
know, trouble old Lawrence, but as Dr. Hyde 
says so often when he quotes a bitter curse or 
anti-clerical sentiment, the truth must be written 
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down. Of the tales and satires, prayers and 
charms Dr. Hyde has here colle¢ted, many from 
oral diétation of men and women that had them 
‘clear in the back of the head,” I can recall as 
Lawrence’s only one, 7he Minister and the Gos- 
soon. This Lawrence told in English with Dean 
Swift as the Minister and his man Jack as the 
Gossoon. But the little Irish Lawrence had was 
in his prayers, and the thoughts of many that Dr. 
Hyde translates were frequently on his lips. 
There is in these, however, comparatively little 
of that fatalism that I learned from Lawrence, 
which expressed itself with cheerful finality in 
such phrases as ‘‘When a man’s time comes he 
must go”’ and ‘It will be all the same in a hun- 
dred years.’’ The most beautiful verse in Dr. 
Hyde’s two volumes is a little prayer that Biddy 
Crummy, of the parish of Tibohine, County 
Roscommon, told him was to be said ‘‘when one 
is awakened by the chirping of the birds in the 
morning: “A fragrant little prayer my child 
taught me myself, my eyes not to be shut in the 
time of the singing of the birds; going on my 
knees praying and beseeching the Son of God, 
remembering the Lamb who is bruised and dead 
beneath the clay.” 


(To be continued in November Number) 
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“The Celtic element in our national life has a 
vital and great part to play. We have a most 
noble ideal if we will but accept it. And that 
is, not to perpetuate feuds, not to try to win 
back what is gone away upon the wind, not to 
repay ignorance with scorn, or dulness with con- 
tempt, or past wrongs with present hatred, but 
so to live, so to pray, so to hope, so to work, so 
to achieve, that we, what is left of the Celtic 
races, of the Celtic genius, may permeate the 
greater race of which we are a vital part, so that 
with this Celtic emotion, Celtic love of beauty, 
and Celtic spirituality a nation greater than any 
the world has seen may issue, a nation refined 
and strengthened by the wise relinquishings and 
steadfast ideals of Celt and Saxon, united ina 
common fatherland, and in singleness of pride 
and faith.”—Frona MAcceop. 


MINE 


By FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 


Mine, all mine, the wondrous, exquisite longing, 

Mine the wild wild hopes that perforce come thronging 
Into my heart and brain whenever I think of you! 

Attendant on your coming and your going, 

Life’s full uplifting harmonies are flowing; 
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O Heaven, yet spare to my steadfast heart a 
dream so true! 


E’en if I never hear you say you love me, 
Here is reflected heaven, around, above me, 
Wherein I dwell, beyond love’s dearth, its mad 
endeavor. 
So would I sometimes know your tender nearness, 
Would feel your sweet collectedness, your dearness, 
Your heart, which must abide, my world, my 
home for ever! 


at 


OB AGTHORS ti iar 
By FRANK WALLER ALLEN 
VI—MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 


“ Vo man lives in the external truth, among salts and 
acids, butin the warm, phantasmagoric chamber of his 
brain, with the painted windows and the storied walls.” — 
Mey dan it 


There is a certain friendly physician I know 
who finds a deal of pleasure in writing sundry 
prescriptions indicating mixtures which he as- 
sures me will restore health to the body.  Like- 
wise a clergyman of gentle courage has for years 
hoped to administer certain doses with a faith in 
their creating within me a new heart. A heart, 
if you will allow me a whispered aside, with 
which he seems well content to go a-fishing, to 
share the reading of an old author, or even en- 
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joying so worldly a pleasure as a good dinner — 
all things, I say, save with which to go a- 
preaching, then it must needs be doétored. 

As for myself, I am a dealer in poppies. The 
white poppies of literature, if you please, out of 
which the dreams are made with which we stock 
our ‘‘storied walls.”” Thus, from my own medi- 
cine chest, I offer these balsms, not found in 
Gilead, it is true, but, never-the-less, good for 
the soul. For aétual troubles, which you would 
do much in order that you might forget, there is 
merry old Dumas to be had in such hugh aleo- 
pathic doses as, for instance, D’Artagnan, Por- 
thos, Athos, Aramis and the deleétable Chicot; 
to be rid of an ordinary attack of the blues, try 
my brave, true Stevenson’s assorted lots of 
essays, letters, and bits of verse; if your disease 
be mental depression accompanied by a lack of 
energy, try a few drops, after meals, of the elixor 
of lactated Balzac; if your agony is due to 
contaét with Bores, Bromides, Pedants and 
exacting R. S. V. P.’s apply Cervantes freely 
until relieved. 

You are mistaken if you think Cervantes 
laughed. A fool, a dog, a pedant, even a com- 
piler of encyclopedias laughs. Don Quixote is 
asmile. It requires a man, well-balanced, pos- 
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sessing a subtle appreciation of the values of life, 
and sympathethic withal, to smile. To smile 
and smile and smile through all of one’s days 
because things are ridiculous, out-of-proportion, 
over-serious, yet ever mindful of the true, the 
genuine, the tragedy as well as the comedy, and 
more than this, to never sneer. is to live as a 
god. And this, by-the-way, is a state of the 
heart, and not the contortions of the lips. I 
am sure that the tolerant good-humor ever 
making merry within the soul of Cervantes 
might best be seen in his eyes. 

Stevenson, or whoever it was that invented 
the dual nature of man, was not quite right. 
There are some personalities who are at least a 
half-dozen men. Often such a heart contains a 
mob; less often, an army. You understand that 
it is largely a matter of discipline with these men 
of the many natures. Cervantes was such a 
man. There was in him an army of such ap- 
parently different temperaments it would lead to 
one to believe that there would have been con- 
tinuous mutiny because of a lack of congeniality. 
Seemingly, however, there was little trouble. 
More astonishing, one of these men was a 
woman; who, by-the-way, had no little part in 
writing Don Quixote. 
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If you are familiar with the life of Cervantes 
you will remember that he was a sort of beloved 
vagabond, a Paragot, if you .please, Mr. Locke; 
a gentleman, again if you please, who didn’t 
dress for dinner; an adventurer, the mere acci- 
dents of whose life gave him much more of 
romance amid the ‘salts and acids” than the 
most of us see through our ‘“‘painted windows,”’ 
with the veritable spirit of D’Artagnan ; a patriot 
who could languish in prison and melodramati- 
cally escape; a plotter; an intriguer; a lover; a 
preacher, too, God save the mark; a philoso- 
pher; even somewhat of a poet; yet greater 
than all of these, a satirist who could smile at 
himself! It is a great man who can recognize 
he is a fool with the rest of us. 

Cervantes was.a revolutionist and didn’t know 
it. Deal gently here, for I am sure he did not 
mean to be a reformer. I am sure he did not 
know that he was really likely to spoil anybody’s 
fun when he smiled Don Quixote. Men who 
took their chivalry, and what they thought to be 
their honor, too seriously, were about him; 
scholars who exaggerated the importance of 
books and belittled life itself were his unavoid- 
able companions; the social existence of the time 
was a series of follies. One day our man of many 
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men saw how ridiculous it all was, and chuckled. 
This chuckle, quite innocent, I assure you, sent 
shields, knight errantry, helmets and all, rattling 
to the scrap-heap. Be assured that however 
much change this man wrought, he had no kin- 
ship with Calvin or John Knox. He fought for 
the love of fighting, a most royal gentleman of 
fortune, withal, who worked at his “great task of 
happiness” without believing it his mission to 
make his fellows miserable. 

Cervantes knew none other than a life of 
poverty, incessant work, and much disappoint- 
ment; yet he made friends which is better than 
many ducats. At death, though poor, there 
were many friends about him, and this speaks 
loudly for the fine spirit of the man. It is very 
easy to have companions and happiness in the 
hey-dey of youth; perhaps still easier in the 
strong, successful years of middle life; but to 
have friends at death, when they little need you, 
is to have won the life which is immortal. 


Recent Publications 


WILBUR UNDERWOOD.—A Book of Masks. Many of 
the poems in this little volume of verse reveal the haunt- 
ing beauty of the French lyric, the Celtic note in which 
seems to inform them. London: Printed for Elkin 
Mathews. 1907. 


ELIZABETH GIBSON.—A Book of Reverie. There is 
an ethical thread of unity running through the beautiful 
maxims in this dainty little volume that considerably en- 
hances its value. New York: John Lane Co. 1907. 


SHAILER MATHEWS.—The Church and the Changing 
Order. Nowhere has this scholarly and thoughtful writer 
treated with such forceful simplicity of the dominant note 
of his teaching. Ina series of chapters dealing with the 
relations of the Church to modern social forces, the 
writer discusses in a popular way the question of the 
necessity of an adjustment of vital Christianity with the 
formative life forces of to-day. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1907. 


ARTHUR HEMING.—Spirit Lake. Standing Wolf, the 
heroe of these splendid tales dealing with the Indian fur- 
hunters of the Northwest, might easily be considered a 
creation in realistic fiction. While the spiritual and 
physical beauty in the Indian lore, myth and environment 
is described in a fascinating manner, the author, by sure 
and swift strokes, shows the great difference between his 
art and that of Cooper. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


1907. 


ALBERT F. CALVERT.—Cordova. Seville. The pub- 
lishers are preparing in their handsome, inexpensive 
Spanish Series, indispensable guide-books to Spanish 
history and art. The author is well known for his intimate 
knowledge and sympathetic treatment of the life, letters 
and art of this country. Travellers will welcome par- 
ticularly the volumes that treat of minor places like Sala- 
manca, Avila, etc. Each volume is richly supplied with 
illustrations, e. g., the one on Seville contains three hun- 
dred. New York: John Lane Co. 1907. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT.—Redcoat Captain. A charming 
love-story that tells of the coming of Tiny and Baby to 


That Country, glimpses of which we catch at times through 
the poet’s eyes. The satire of it is delightfully piquant; 
nothing, in fact, better since Alice zx Wonderland. 
Dull and prosaic must be indeed the mind that cannot be 
won to this little tale of tenderness that lies just beneath 
the surface of nonsense. With appropriate illustrations by 
Graham Robertson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


1907. 


May SIncLair.—Z7he Helpmate. This novel of 
English life may not present as interesting a theme as the 
Divine Fire, but there can be no question of a superior 
technique. The dialogue is better, the *se-en-scene 
firmer, and the psychology truer. Beginning where most 
problem novels end, no longer detached as a “serial,” this 
novel gains perceptibly in absorbing interest. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1907. 


JOHN OXENHAM.—A Man of Sark. The author of 
The Long Road is plainly a writer of unwonted versatility. 
The earlier book is a good novel; his latest is just as good 
aromance. No lover of a good tale will be disappointed 
in the narration of the stirring events that beset the 
Channel Island heroe and of his love for Carrette, the 
witchery and womanliness of whose character Benda has 
caught so well in his illustration. New York: The Baker 
and Taylor Co. 1907. 


ARTHUR TILLEY.—fyvancots Rabelats. To write the 
third volume in uniformly excellent Aremch Men of Letters 
Series, nO more competent English scholar could have 
been selected than the editor himself. In this first de- 
finitive Zz/e since the foundation of the Société des Etudes 
Rabelaistennes in 1902, Professor Tilley has written of the 
art and philosophy of the author of the delightful Panta- 
gruel with scholarly appreciation. Like the previous 
volumes on Montaigne and Balzac, this one |s furnished 
with frontispiece portrait, bibliography and index. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippencott Co. 1907. 


EMERSON’S ESSAY 


ON 


COMPENSATION 


‘Tue Sewanee PREsS is issuing a print of this 
notable essay, which, at the same time expresses 
the faith in which THE Press was founded and 
is operated, and is recognized to be the most 
characteristic of all of Emerson’s homilies on 
the philosophy of life. 

The essay has an appropriate introductory note 
by Professor Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE of the 
Department of English in Indiana University. 

It is set up in a beautiful old style type and 
printed on paper of an antique finish. Itisa 
good example of dignified bookmaking. 

The edition is bound in two ways: The first style 
is covered with marbled-paper boards with paper 
label. This edition sells for $3.00 a copy. The 
second style is bound with wrapper covers and 
sells for $1.00 a copy. The edition is limited to 
200 of the first and 500 of the second styles. 


The 
Sewanee Weview 


Guarterip 


Issued in January, April, July and October 
Each number consists of 128 large octavo pages, hand- 
somely printed on heavy paper 
Subscription, $2a year, Single numbers, 50¢ 


HE REVIEW is now in its fifteenth year. 
It has well proved its value in School, 
College and University Reading Rooms, and in 
Public Libraries. It is devoted to reviews of 
leading books and to papers on such topics of 
general literature as require fuller treatment 
than they receive in popular magazines and less 
technical treatment than they receive in special- 
ist publications. It conforms more nearly to the 
type of the English Reviews than is usual with 
American periodicals. 

Among papers that have appeared in THE 
REvIEW and have attraéted wide attention, the 
following may be mentioned: National Life and 
Character, by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt; What 
Becomes of Our Trade Balances? by W. H. Al- 
len; An Academic Sermon, by Professor W. P. 
Trent, etc., etc. 


Address 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


THE IKXCEW EDITION OF 


Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 


There is no single work of more importance for library, 
school, and college than this. 

A CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY of English literature from 
the beginning to the twentieth century. 

CONTAINS AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY or every American and 
English writer of note, whether poet, dramatist, novelist, or historian. 

THE MATERIAL condensed into the three volumes of Chamber's Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature would ordinarily fill a dozen or more books. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE WORK 
OF SIMILAR SCOPE NOW IN PRINT. 

IT CONTAINS the essence of hundreds of the most valuable books in 
English literature, and is a library in itself. 

Illustrated with approved portraits and drawings. 
Contains over 2500 pages. A detailed Table of Contents 
in each volume. Complete in three imperial octavo vol- 
umes stoutly bound. Paty) 


Three Imperial Octavo Volumes, Cloth, $12.00 nef 
Three-quarter Levant, - eee - 25.00 net 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 
By JosePpH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


This magnificent work, which for years has been in its 
department without a rival in the estimation of scholars, 
has lately undergone an extensive revision, which was 
rendered necessary by the great strides that have taken 
place in every field of human activity in the last few 
years ; is now offered to the public in a greatly improved 
form, embracing beside the revision of the articles in- 
cluded in previous issues, numerous new biographical 
sketches of persons who have lately become of sufficient 
prominence to merit mention. 


Subscription edition in two large octavo volumes. 2550 
double-column pages. 


Buckram, - . - - : - - $15.00 
Halt Rasta, <9 << = «8: = (# 5 178 
Half Morocco, - - - - - - 20,00 


Sample pages and full particulars of these valuable works sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


Beautifully printed and with an excellent introdu@ion. ... A 
charming book.— DR. HENRY VAN DYKg, Princeton University. 
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HE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE begs leave to announce that it has a limited 
number of the Regular Edition of Milton’s ode On the 
‘Morning of Christ's Nativity. 
This edition contains the Introduétion, written with 
insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
The University of the South. 
The book is a cap o€tavo, the page being four and one- 
quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The architeCtonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
letters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
full morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edged paper, bound in boards covered with blue-gray French 
hand-made paper, with white backs, the title being printed with gold- 
leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $2 each, a small num- 
ber is yet available. The book will make a choice gift for birthdays 
weddings, anniversaries, and at Easter and Christmas time. All who 
are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 
of this little volume. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
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A NOTABLE WORK BY THE POET, LANIER 


Shakspere i Forerunners 


Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and 
tts Development from Early English 


By SIDNEY LANIER 


Contents 


I, THE ELIZABETHAN WRITERS — The Formal Side of Poetry. 
Il, THE SUPERNATURAL in Early English and in Shakspere: Address 
of the Soul te the Dead Body compared with Hamlet. 
Ill. NATURE in Early English and in Shakspere: Beowulf and Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. 
IV. SOME BIRDS of English Poetry: The Phenix of Cynewulf and or 
Shakspere, and Dunbar’s Twa Douws. 
Vv. WOMEN of English Poetry Down to Shakspere: St. Fuliana and 
Love's Labour Lost. 
VI. THE WIFE of Middle English Poetry. 
VII-X. SONNET-MAKERS from Surrey to Shakspere. 
XI-XII. PRONUNCIATION of Shakspere’s Time. (With illustrations from 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona). 
XIII-XIV. MUSIC of Shakspere’s Time. 
XV-XVIII. DOMESTIC LIFE of Shakspere’s Time. 
XIX. THE DOCTORS of Shakspere’s Time. 
XX-XXI. GROWTH OF SHAKSPERE’S TECHNICAL ART. 
XXII-XXIV. SHAKSPERE’S SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


These two large and sumptuous volumes contain much of the best 
rose work left by the poet Lanier. They make truly delightful read- 
ing, and are full of vitality and suggestion. Witha beautiful type page, 
set by DeVinne, a hundred most interesting old prints, portraits and 
facsimiles in two colors, and a binding of royal scarlet, the books 
make an ideal volume for the book-worm. Regular edition, $10.00 net. 


Bound in 3-4 morocco, net 820.00. Limited edition, 102 
copies, on large hand-made paper, with special features, 
brafically sold out already; a few copies left at 825.00 net. 
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Messrs. DouBLepDAy, PAGE & Co., [Path., 9,’07 
133 East 16th St., New York CITY. 

Please send me a copy of the...... .....edition of SHAKSPERE 

AND His FoRERUNNERS, for which I enclose $.......+++ 
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q In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in ‘*The Pathfinder.” 
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Potterp  Y 
AND EMBROIDERY 

The Art-Crafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 


Medals awarded at PARIS 
BUFFALO 
CHARLESTON 
Sri US 
PORTLAND 


Send for illustrated circular 
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THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 
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* 


I. MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EAST: by Sir Henry Mor- 
Timer Duranp, Ambassador of Great Britain to the United 
States. 


II. THE RELATION OF DIPLOMACY TO FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS : by the Honorable Joun W. Foster, Former Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


Ill. THE SECULAR PRESS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS: by 
J. A. Macponatp, Managing Editor of The Globe, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Tusst books are bound separately with loose cover wrapper, the price 
being Fifty Cents each. 

These very important papers are here presented in a form that will 
be highly satisfactory to the colle€tor of choice books. The paper is 
an antique finish, folded into pages 6}”x 94” in size. 
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LL art should represent beautiful 
life. . . . When we say that art 
should represent beautiful life, we 

do not say that it should represent only 
the beautiful in life, which would be to 
ignore the roots and the soil and the 
vivid sap, and account the blossom only. 
The vision of beautiful life is the vision 
of life seen not in impossible unrelief, 
but in possible relief: of harmonious 
unity in design as well as in colour. To 
say that art should represent beautiful 
life is merely to give formal expression 
to the one passionate instinct in every 
poet and painter and musician, in every 
artist. ‘There is no ‘art’ saved by a 
moral purpose, though all true art is 
spiritually informed; and I know none, 
with pen or brush, with chisel or score, 
which, ignobly depicting the ignoble, 


survives in excellence.—Fiona Macteop. 


